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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 3923 AND 
H.R. 6269 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D.C., Thursday, July 23, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask the committee to come to order. 

I was going to apologize for not being able to meet in our regular 
place of business. Bur rather than apologize, I think we are to be 
congratulated on our fine and alert counsel getting us permission to 
meet in this fine committee hearing room. 

Among other things, the purpose of the meeting this morning is to 
consider H.R. 3923, introduced by our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Saylor, of Pennsylvania. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 3923, 86th Cong., Ist Sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the presentation of a medal to persons who have served as members of a United States 
expedition to Antarctica. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each person who serves, or has served as a 
member of a United States expedition to Antarctica between January 1, 1946, and 
a date to be subsequently established by the Secretary of Defense, shall be pre- 
sented a medal with accompanying ribbons and appre renaners, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Military Departments under whose cog- 
nizance the a falls, such regulations to be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. The regulations may inelude provisions for award to 
civilian, as well as uniformed members and for Serena gs awards. 

Members of the Armed Forces of the United States who are presented the medal 
referred to in the first section of this Act, may wear such medal and the ribbon 
symbolic of such medal in such manner as shall be prescribed by regulations 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. It would provide statutory authority for the presenta- 
tion by the armed services of a commemorative medal to personnel 
who serve or have served as members of a U.S. expedition to Antarc- 
tica. When it was brought to my attention by Dr. Mooney, who will 
testify, we asked the chairman to assign it to us so we could take it 
up, and he did that. 

We got a report from the Defense Department, and it supports 
the proposal by our colleague. The Department of the Navy has 
been designated as the action agency to testify in respect to this legis- 
lative proposal. In that connection, one of our witnesses this morning 
will be Dr. Mooney, deputy U.S. Antarctic projects officer, and our 
distinguished admiral, George Dufek, whom everybody knows did 
such a magnificent job in command of our forces in Antarctica. 
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Also appearing as a supporting witness is Comdr. Louis Freedman, 
U.S. Navy, who will be in a position to answer any technical questions 
regarding the policy and practice of the Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Navy in respect to the issuance of medals and 
awards. 

The second bill is a Department of Defdnse legislative proposal, 
recommended for enactment by the Department of Defense, to correct 
an existing inequity in the law in respect to the readjustment pay 
payable to warrant officers in the Army and Air Force. The Depart- 
ment has advised that under existing Comptroller General opinion, 
warrant officers of the Army and of the Air Force, without specification 
of component, who otherwise qualify for readjustment pay by virtue 
of being involuntarily released after completing 5 or more years of 
active duty, are not eligible for readjustment pay. This apparent 
inequity in existing law appears to have resulted as a consequence of 
the existing language in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, which 
provides that this readjustment pay will be restricted to members of a 
Reserve component. Thus, since certain officers of the Army and 
Air Force have not been designated as members of a Reserve component, 
they are technically disqualified from eligibility for this readjustment 
pay. 

Under the proposal the eligibility for readjustment pay for warrant 
officers, without specification of component, would become effective 
from July 9, 1956. 

I understand that the Department of the Army has been designated 
as action agency for the Department of Defense on H.R. 6269, and 
Lt. Col. James Burkholder, U.S. Army, accompanied by Lt. Col. 
Thomas Twomey, of the U.S. Air Force, will be our witnesses. 

Let’s begin with H.R. 3923. 

Our colleague, Mr. Saylor, is a busy man, and we want to help him 
keep his schedule. In order to permit him to leave, we will be glad to 
hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Saytor. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

I will be brief, because I know that the schedule for these two bills 
will require all the time until noon. I am one of the fortunate people 
who have been to Antarctica. I went there as a part of my Navy 
Reserve duty. I went there with Admiral Dufek. When I returned 
on the first day of the second session of the 85th Congress I introduced 
this bill. We did not get action on it in the 85th Congress, and I 
again introduced it in this session. 

I want to give you just one example, and I could give you some 
others from my personal experience there, that caused me to realize 
that the men of our services are deserving of a medal because of the 
unusual things they are doing. 

One day while I was there, Capt. Al Dickey, who had charge of 
the base operations, passed the word for me to come to his quarters 
at Little America. He asked me whether or not I was willing to go 
along with some of the crews who were going to land out on the ice 
shelf to replace an engine in a plane that had landed out on the ice 
barrier. Captain Dickey looked at me and said: 

Frankly, one of the reasons the men want you to go along, it is a routine trip 


for them, and they would like to find out whether or not a Congressman would 
go with them. 
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I told them I would not only go, but I would try to hold up my end. 
An RD-4 Navy plane, which, if the Civil Aeronautics Authority had 
ever had a chance to examine, would have been grounded, because 
it was so overloaded, took off from the base. The men of the Navy 
who were to replace that engine had a spirit, the likes of which I have 
never seen in any military group. I have seen men under fire, I have 
seen men in combat. But I have never seen a group of men with the 
spirit that those six boys who were going to replace an engine on a 
plane, at 20° below zero, had as we took off. 

For example, they looked at each other and said: 

Well, you couldn’t expect anybody else to go out and fix that plane. You 
know the boys up at Me Murdo Sound, they don’t know anything about keeping 
up aplane. If they had sent the plane to us, we know how to keep planes going 
when the temperatures get down to 50° below zero. 

We landed by the plane, set up an A-frame, took out the engine that 
was to replace the one that had failed. Those men had nothing but 
their sleeping bags, frozen food, a few loaves of bread you could have 
flown from Antarctica to Washington, D.C., and not even cracked the 
crust. And I know on occasions when I have had a flat tire, when it 
has had a little snow on the ground, or had to get out and put chains 
on, | have wondered how I would do it. Yet, at 20° below: zero, 
those boys said there would be nothing to this job. I didn’t see how it 
would be possible to operate under those conditions. I said to them I 
would appreciate it if when they got that engine replaced they would 
stop in to see me when they came into McMurdo Sound. Two days 
later, when I was on a flight over the South Pole, those boys had 
gotten that engine replaced, they came into McMurdo Sound, they 
called the quarters where I was staying, and when I got back I found 
this note on my bunk: 

DeEAR CONGRESSMAN: The engine is replaced, our plane is flying. We can’t 
stand the traffic here in the city, we have gone back to the country. 

Now, when men are willing to volunteer to go into an area where 
they know for a period of at least 9 months there will be absolutely 
no contact whatsoever with the outside world, no mail, no Christmas 
presents, they are on their own, with no increase in pay whatsoever, 
I certainly feel the least we, as a country, can do is to give those men of 
all services who have volunteered to go down on these operations a 
medal. 

That is the reason I have introduced this bill. I certainly hope 
when you hear from Dr. Mooney, Admiral Dufek, and the other wit- 
nesses, you will appreciate what these men, our representatives in the 
Armed Forces, are doing. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

Mr. Puripin. I would like to commend you for a very fine state- 
ment and for introducing the bill, which I think has very great merit. 
I will do everything I can to get it enacted. 

Mr. Rivers. Any questions by any other member of the committee? 

Mrs. St. Grorae. I would like to add my commendation to our 
colleague for his very fine statement. 1 certainly feel this bill should 
pass. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Saylor. I want to com- 

mend you for a fine statement and for bringing this matter to the 
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attention of the Congress. I am positive when we report it out it 
will be enacted. You made a very excellent statement. 

Do we want to hear from Mr. Mooney before we hear from Admiral 
Dufek? 

Dr. Mooney, will you and Admiral Dufek and Admiral Tyree come 
up, please? 

r. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to observe I don’t think there is any objec- 
tion to this bill, and here are some rather long statements, and the 
committee has a lot to do. 

Mr. Putxsin. I think there is no opposition to the bill, and I don’t 
think any further testimony is necessary. I suggest that we favor 
the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say that Dr. Mooney has done a terrific 
amount of research on this. I spoke to Dr. Mooney, and at my 
suggestion he has compiled all kinds of information for the committee. 

r. Bray. There are quite a few pages of his printed statement 
here. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to ask Dr. Mooney, then—I know you 
want to make a statement, Dr. Mooney. 

Why don’t you hit the high spots? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. There are some things I think the committee ought 
to know about this expedition and some of the problems confronted. 

Mr. Winsteap. He could insert his prepared statement in the 
record, and then comment on it. 

Mr. Rivers. Dr. Mooney, suppose you take over and introduce 
your colleagues and tell us what you want, and submit this for the 
record. 

Dr. Mooney. Fine. 

Mr. Rivers. I have some questions I want to ask. I am sure there 
are things about this Antarctica expedition that the committee would 
like to know that may not be known. I have some very pertinent 
questions I want to bring to the attention of the committee about 
what is going to happen to these expeditions, whether or not these 
international scientists are going to take over what we have done there 
and give it to some of these so-called Allies we have throughout the 
world that would like to take over what we have done. 

Let’s put this in the record, and you go ahead and give us some of 
your comments. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY JAMES E. Moonry Brrore THE House SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE IN CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 3923 (Ant- 
arctic Mepats Bitu) JuLy 23, 1959 


The purpose of H.R. 3923 is to provide for presentation of a medal to persons 
who serve, or have served as members of a U.S. expedition to Antarctica. The 
Department of the Navy, in behalf of the Department of Defense, considers a 
presentation of the proposed commemorative medal, with accompanying ribbon 
and appurtenances, as desirable. It would be a means of commemorating the 
important events that have taken place and which will take place in the future on 
this vastly unexplored continent. In addition to current authority under which 
individual awards may be made to members of an expedition, who distinguish 
themselves, H.R. 3923 would provide a means of recognizing the achievements 
of those persons who take part in these important events and responsibilities and 
who share the hardships and hazards that are a part of such operations. 
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At the present time there exists no campaign, service, or commemorative-type 
medal which might be used as an appropriate award to commemorate or recognize 
membership in a peacetime expedition such as the U.S. expeditions to Antarctica 
subsequent to World War II. It is understood that all other campaign, service, 
and commemorative-type medals were established to recognize a specified type 
of service, a specific expedition or campaign, or service in a particular geographical 
area, during a specified time: Their design, title, and stated purpose for establish- 
ment eliminate them as a suitable service or commemorative award in lieu of the 
above proposed ‘‘ Antarctic Medal.’’ 

It is estimated that at least 14,500 persons have served as members of U.S. 
expeditions to Antarctica and would now qualify for the proposed “ Antarctic 
Medal” on the basis of their services during operations or expeditions which served 
in Antarctica since the end of World War II (expeditions including Highjump, 
Windmill, Deep Freeze I, II, III, and IV). No estimate can be made of the 
number who may subsequently qualify by serving with future U.S. expeditions. 

As a matter of information, the following decorations (personal awards) are 
available only for award to individuals for outstanding heroism, achievement, or 
services in the line of their /( during peacetime: 

Congressional Medal of Honor 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Legion of Merit 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal 

Air Medal 

Secretary of the Navy Letter of Commendation (with or without Commenda- 
tion Ribbon) 

The above personal military decorations are reserved for the purpose of honoring 
or recognizing outstanding individual feats of heroism, achievement, or services, 
and it is understood, are not available or appropriate for mass award to a large 
number of individuals as recognition of their having served with an expedition, 
such as the Antarctic expeditions, in peacetime. 

There is special precedent to justify the enactment of H.R. 3923 in addition to 
justification otherwise outlined. Here are some facts on the following medals: 

1, Peary Polar Expedition Medal (1908-09) 

2. NC—4 Medal (1919) 

3. Byrd Antarctic Medal (1928-30) 

4, Second Byrd Antarctic Expedition Medal (1933-35) 
5. U.S. Antarctic Expedition Medal (1939-41) 


Peary Polar Expedition Medal 


A commemorative medal for the purpose of recognizing the efforts and services 
of those persons who either accompanied the Admiral Peary Expedition or aided 
in the discovery of the North Pole by Admiral Peary. Such was authorized by 
Private Law 166, 76th Congress, approved January 28, 1944. Approximately 
six received the award. The Secretary of the Navy was authorized and directed 
by the act to cause to be made, silver medals to be presented in the name of the 

ongress to the six individuals named in the act. There was no criteria of eligi- 
bility specified, particularly with regard to time required to be spent in an area. 
NC-4 Navy Medal 

A medal commemorating the first successful transatlantic flight by U.S. Navy 
seaplane NC-4, in May 1919, from Newfoundland to Portugal. It was a gold 
medal, authorized by Senate bill 4338, approved by the President on February 
9, 1929. Seven persons received the award, consisting of the officer who organ- 
ized and commanded the flight and the pilots and crew members of the NC—4. 
The terms of the act provided that the President was authorized to award, in 
the name of Congress, gold medals of appropriate design to the individuals speci- 
fied in the act. The medals were awarded only to those seven persons. The 
Pou g ~ eorangg for administering the award was delegated to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 


Byrd Antarctic Medal 


This medal commemorated the first Byrd Antarctic Expedition. The medal 
was struck in gold, silver, and bronze and was authorized by act of Congress and 
approved May 23, 1930. ‘To the officers and men of the Byrd Antarctic Expe- 
dition to express the high admiration in which the Congress and the American 
people hold their heroic and undaunted services in connection with the scientific 
investigations and extraordinary aerial explorations of the Antarctic Continent.” 
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There were 82 persons who received medals—66 of those, gold medals; 7, silver 
medals; and 9, bronze medals. The gold medal was awarded for full participa- 
tion in the expedition; the silver medal was awarded to members of the expedition 
at the time of its demobilization, these individuals having only partial time with 
the expedition. The bronze medals were given to personnel serving with the 
expedition at the time of departure, but released prior to demobilization of the 
expedition. It should be added that the bill authorizing the awards was intro- 
duced by Mr. Glass, of Virginia, in the form of a joint resolution. 


Second Byrd Antarctic Medal 


This medal was a silver medal commemorating deserving personnel of the 
second Byrd Expedition. It was authorized by an act of Congress, approved 
June 2, 1936. The act authorizing the medal said in part: ‘‘To the deserving 
personnel of the second Byrd Antarctic Expedition that spent the winter night 
at Little America or who commanded either one of the expedition ships throughout 
the expedition, to express the high admiration in which the Congress and the 
American people hold their heroic and undaunted accomplishments for science, 
unequaled in the history of polar exploration.’’ Fifty-seven expedition members 
received the silver medal. The Secretary of the Navy was authorized, pursuant 
to the recommendations of Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, USN (retired), leader of 
the expedition, to award the above medals. There were several members of the 
second Byrd Expedition who received military decorations; one, the Distinguished 
Service Medal; three, the Navy Cross; and two, the Distinguished Flying Cross. 


U.S. Antarctic Expedition Medal 


This was a commemorative medal awarded in recognition of valuable services 
to the Nation in the field of polar exploration and science. It was struck in gold, 
silver, and bronze. One hundred and sixty members of the expedition received 
the medal. Sixty received gold medals; 50, silver medals; and 50, bronze medals. 
The Secretary of the Navy was authorized to make the awards pursuant to 
recommendations made by Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, USN (retired), leader 
of the expedition. Gold medals were awarded the members who wintered over 
in Antarctica; silver medals to those who made trips to Antarctica in 1939-40, 
and again in 1940-41; and bronze medals were awarded to those who made only 
one trip to Antarctica. 


THE UNITED STATES AND ITS NAVY’S ROLE IN ANTARCTICA 


U.S. interest in Antarctica dates to the early part of the 18th century. 
Capt. Nathaniel B. Palmer, of Stonington, Conn., sighted the continent near 
the tip of the Palmer Peninsula. The date was November 17, 1820. On Feb- 
ruary 7, 1821, Capt. John Davis, of New Haven, Conn., landed on the shore of 
Antarctica along what is now known as Hughes Bay. Davis wrote in his logbook: 
“T think this southern land to be a continent.” He was right, for an expedition 
led by Lt. Charles Wilkes, of the U.S. Navy, proved the point. This was the 
first time our Government sent its ships to explore Antarctica. 

Sailing from the United States, late in 1838, Wilkes first reached the Antarctic, 
south of Cape Horn, early the following year. After sailing along the icepack, 
westward, he went to Australia for the Antarctic winter. 

He returned to the Antarctic, south of Australia, in December 1840. There 
he saw land at numerous points over a distance of 1,500 miles. People now 
knew there was a southern continent and they called it Antarctica. Today, a 
considerable area of Antarctica is known as Wilkes Land. 

Various nations, from time to time, made minor probings along the shores of 
Antarctica, and several made direct dashes to the South Pole. Among these 
were the Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, who was first to reach the South Pole, 
and about a month later, Capt. Robert Falcon Scott arrived at the southernmost 
extremity of the globe, only to discover that Amundsen has arrived first. 

The first real assault upon Antarctica was made by the Byrd Expedition 
(1928-30) and it is best remembered by most Americans for the flight over the 
South Pole, on November 29, 1929. No doubt, more important were the 
discoveries of the Edsel Ford Range, the Rockefeller Mountains, and Marie 
Byrd Land—and the accomplishments, scientifically—for Admiral Byrd served 
more than 20 branches of science. 

The second Byrd expedition (1933-35) concentrated on scientific work and used 
tractors more than any previous expedition. It was on this expedition that Ad- 
miral Byrd stayed alone at an advance weather station. There he kept careful 
records from March 28 through August 10, 1934. No man ever wintered so far 
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south before. Due to a faulty stove and exhaust fumes from a motor, Admiral 
Byrd almost lost his life before a party from Little America arrived. 

Byrd led another expedition to Antarctica in 1939, known as the U.S. Antarctic 
Service, and in which our Government played a large part. Two bases were set 
up: one called west base, at Little America III, and the other called east base, 
on an island off the west coast of the Palmer Peninsula. Much scientific and 
geographic work was accomplished by ground parties and the use of aircraft for 
exploration and photography beyond the reach of the ground parties. The men 
returned to the United States early in 1941. 

American interest in Antarctica was further extended in 1946-47, with the ac- 
tivities during the Antarctic summer carried on with 13 ships and 4,000 men. 
It was called Operation Highjump. Much of value was accomplished. One out- 
standing event was the flight of six, two-engine transport planes from a Navy 
aircraft carrier used in the expedition. Another was the success of icebreakers 
in freeing a path through the pack ice. Still a third was the use of aircraft tenders 
and seaplanes to photograph large areas of Antarctica never seen previously. It 
is known that Operation Riskiame, under the leadership of Admiral Byrd and 
Admiral iene discovered more of Antarctica than all previous expeditions 
combined. 

During the Antarctic summer, a small U.S. expedition called Operation Wind- 
mill (1947-48) arrived in Antarctica. Helicopters were used extensively on this 
expedition for photographic purposes. 

Before 1950, two other American expeditions visited Antarctica, one led by 
Lincoln Ellsworth and the other by Finn Ronne. Ellsworth, in 1935, made the 
first long-distance flight, in easy stages, from Dundee Island to within a few miles 
of Little America. He returned to Antarctica in 1938-39, during which time he 
made aerial surveys over the area now known as American Highland. 

Finn Ronne, a veteran of two expeditions with Admiral Byrd, used the east 
base on the west coast of Palmer Peninsula. Ronne extended the work of 
Americans. 

The problems of our physical environment is of fundamental, continuing inter- 
est. The things which make up this environment control much of our physical 
life, such as our food, clothing, housing, transportation and communication, and 
the weather of the world around us, and in a large way, effect our total environ- 
ment. It is essential that we know more about our physical world and environ- 
ment and how such affects our lives—favorably or otherwise. 

Scientists throughout the world joined to establish the International Geophysical 
Year. An important sector for study was Antarctica and 12 nations joined in 
establishing bases or stations at the edge of Antarctica, and inland, even at the 
South Pole itself. The International Geophysical Year opened formally on July 1, 
1957, and ended December 31, 1958. But the preparation for U.S. participation 
in the Antarctic began in November 1954, when the U.S. Navy sent the icebreaker 
Atka to look for scientific stations. 

That was only the beginning, for under the operations leadership of Rear Adm. 
George J. Dufek, an Antarctic veteran of two previous expeditions, and with Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd as officer in charge of the broad program, six stations were 
established on Antarctica and the air facility base at McMurdo Sound was 
established. 

Our scientific interests were handled by the National Academy of Sciences, 
This organization set up the framework of scientific plans to carry out our part in 
the International Geophysical Year, a special committee for this purpose with a 
subcommittee on the Antarctic. The subcommittee was headed by Dr. Laurence 
Gould, with Admiral Byrd as honorary chairman. 

The Navy was given the task of getting the scientists to the Antarctic, building 
their stations, and seeing that they were fed and supported. 

The Navy designated the project Operation Deep Freeze. Admiral Dufek 
was able to secure the assistance of the Army, Air Force, Marines, and the Coast 
Guard to help accomplish the vast project of locating, building, and establishing 
the bases for the use of our IGY scientists. 

On Operation Deep Freeze I (1955-56) the Navy built two stations on the 
shore of the Ross Sea—one at McMurdo Sound, the other near Admiral Byrd’s 
earlier Little America. 

In addition to establishing the bases the Navy flew four Navy aircraft from 
New Zealand to MeMurdo Sound. These notable flights marked the first to fly 
from another land mass to Antarctica. While the planes were in Antarctica that 
season, they flew over 1,800,000 square miles, of which approximately a million 
square miles had never been seen before. One of the notable flights was from 
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McMurdo Sound across the Antarctic Continent to the Weddell Sea and return, 
nonstop. 

When the airplanes and ships left the Antarctic early in 1956, Americans had 
seen about 4 million of the total 54 million square miles of Antarctica. At the 
termination of Deep Freeze I, 73 men remained at Little America and 93 at 
MeMurdo Sound. In addition, supplies and equipment were left with which to 
So two more stations, one in Marie Byrd Land and the other at the South 

ole. 

Deep Freeze II, the following season (1956-57) saw great accomplishments. 
The Byrd station was constructed after great hardship and by efficiency of the 
men who set out to build this base. This project took the combined effort of 
the three services, big tractors, aircraft, and a great amount of patience in cover- 
ing approximately 600 miles over rough ice and at points, giant crevasses which 
had to be bridged in order that the tractor supply trains could pass. 

On October 3:1, 1956, Rear Adm. George J. Dufek and a Navy crew flew to 
and landed at the South Pole. This was the third group in history to stand at 
the pole; Amundsen, in 1911 and Scott, in 1912. But the Admiral’s mission was 
not the matter of a “‘first’’ but to determine the feasibility of establishing a South 
Pole scientific station. 

Before the work was completed at the South Pole station, the Air Force had 
dropped more than 700 tons of material, equipment, and supplies. Those who 
were to spend the long winter night at the pole—scientists and military—were 
flown in by Navy aircraft. That winter the temperature went down to a minus 
102° below zero. 

During Deep Freeze II, three other stations were built by the Navy—one at 
Cape Hallett, occupied by American and New Zealand staffs; another at the 
Knox Coast, named “Wilkes” for the naval explorer; and the third across the 
continent at the ice shelf of the Weddell Sea, called Ellsworth. 

Deep Freeze III (1957-58) and Deep Freeze IV (1958-59) were largely, oper- 
ations of resupply and logistical support. 

The U.S. scientists have carried on what is believed to be the most effective 
scientific exploratory work and coordination of scientific interest ever attempted 
in Antarctica. In addition to the scientifie disciplines studied and compiled, the 
United States has participated in exploring between 15,000 and 20,000 miles of 
Antarctica as a part in the IGY programs. In these scientific treks the American, 
and eight other nations have found mountain ranges and explored extensive areas 
in unexplored regions. The resulting discoveries included new mountains and 
knowledge that there is about 40 percent more ice in Antarctica than was previ- 
ously estimated. Other scientific work was accomplished on the trails. 

During the period from July 1, 1957, to December 31, 1958, the scientists work- 
ing in the south polar region have studied cosmic rays, geomagnetism, meteor- 
ology, ionospheric observations, gravity, seismology, glaciology, aurora, and air- 
glow. The data from these observations are being collected and it is hoped that 
the ee will be made available to extend and broaden knowledge of our physical 
world. 

It is readily understood that Antarctica presents special problems, because of 
its severe climate and its remoteness, which has made the vast, mysterious, and 
icelocked continent relatively inaccessible. As a result, this forbidding area of 
the world required exploratory expeditions in advance, before selected locations 
for the construction of the scientific stations could be fully determined. 

The scientists were prepared to carry out the necessary plans of scientific study 
programed for the International Geophysical Year. They required substantial 
logistical support in order to operate their laboratories in remote areas of Ant- 
arctica. 

This logistic support was provided by the Department of Defense in one of the 
greatest achievements in the history of polar exploration, under the able leader- 
eS of Admiral Dufek, commanding officer of Task Force 43. 

lans are now being made to continue U.S. scientific programs in Antarctica, 
in the post-IGY at the Byrd, Pole, Hallett stations and McMurdo air facility, 
with some summer activity at Little America. The Ellsworth and Wilkes sta- 
tions are to be operated by Argentina and Australia, respectively, with American 
scientists participating at the stations. 

It has been the Navy tradition to organize, supervise and participate in a major 
way in previous Antarctic expeditions in which U.S. citizens have taken part or 
led. These have included the explorations of Captain Wilkes, Admiral Byrd, 
Admiral Cruzen, and Admiral Dufek. For the U.S. Navy has, since the time of 
Captain Wilkes, added new chapters of unprecedented achievements in Antarctic 
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exploration. The splendid characteristics of these great lights in naval history, 
and those other brave men who have served under their command, have been 
exemplary and representative of U.S. naval tradition, and by their courage and 
superb resourcefulness, the U.S. Navy’s missions in Antarctica for a period of 
more than a century have been distinguished. 

It is assumed that the Department of Defense will continue to bear the responsi- 
bility of supporting U.S. activities in Antarctica, scientific or otherwise. Be- 
cause Navy porennnel have acquired experience in operational and logistic appli- 
cation over these years, and especially within the past 30 years, special techniques 
have been effectively developed for Antarctic exploration and scientific research, 
In addition, the Navy possesses the ships, aircraft, and mobile equipment essen- 
tial for Antarctic operations. It is assumed that the Navy will be expected to 
continue to furnish logistic support and be called upon for experience and leader- 
ship in future Antarctic operations. Moreover, the Navy must occupy a stra- 
tegic position in future Antarctic activities. 

It is the traditional philosophy of the U.S. Navy to operate with confidence and 
capability, established upon a broad and effective base of experience in making 
extensive contributions to the science of exploration and the success of U.S. 
activities in Antarctica during the IGY. hese achievements reflect credit 
upon the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, the commander 
in chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, commander, Task Force 43, officers and men of such, 
who, in combination, represent training, perseverance, resourcefulness, and 
capability which have always been traditional to the U.S. Navy in overcoming 
adverse conditions such as are common to Antarctica, the remotest and most 
inaccessible continent on the face of the earth. 

‘The heroic tasks of geographical discovery in the Antarctic are fast vanishing”’ 
and the world of science and geography is phasing into the atomic age. However, 
the world of science will still look for definitive information yet undisclosed in the 
vast reaches of Antarctica, and to this information must soon be added unfathomed 
knowledge in this space age and meager as this may be, the future will require the 
continuing Antarctic exploration and in the tradition of the past and the present 
will look to the U.S. Navy to play a leading role in the conquest. The Navy will 
meet this challenge. 

The service which has been rendered by U.S. personnel in Antarctica in the 
IGY, is exemplary of the vast accomplishments which have been accumulated 
over a period of years in man’s struggle to conquer this formidable outpost, 
Antarctica, and to wrest from that continent its secrets. The following messages 
exemplify that effort: 

The President of the United States, in a message to the Honorable Edward A. 
Bacon, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army (who was then in Antarctica): 


THe Waite Hovssz, 
October 29, 1958. 
To the Honorable Epwarp A. Bacon, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
clo COMNAVSUP for Antarctica, McMurdo: 
To those engaged in our International Geophysical Year activities in Antarctica, 
I send greetings. These activities, both logistical and scientific, are among the 
greatest achievements in modern polar exploration. As they are coordinated 
with the efforts of other nations, I am sure they will contribute substantially to 
man’s knowledge of his surroundings and to the peaceful advancement of the 
world. It is a pleasure to send my congratulations and best wishes to those 
serving in Antarctica. 
(Signed) Dwicut D. ErsENHOWER. 


In a message to Admiral Dufek, Adm. Arleigh' Burke, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, expressed the spirit of America in appreciation of the work done in 


Antarctica: 
FEBRUARY 23, 1958. 
To Adm. Greorce J. Durex, USN: 

As Operation Deep Freeze III draws to a close, I send my heartiest congrat- 
ulations to you and to the officers and men of your task force for the outstand- 
ing manner in which all hands have supported our Nation’s IGY program in 
the Antarctic. Working under the most extreme difficulties and handicaps, 
your operations were consistently ahead of schedule. The perseverance and 
resourcefulness displayed in overcoming adverse weather conditions, material 
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failures, and ship damage was in keeping with the highest tradition of our coun- 
try and its armed services. I wish you all a safe and happy homecoming. 


(Signed) ARLEIGH BURKE, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 


Also to Admiral Dufek from Adm. Jerauld Wright, Commander in Chief, 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet, this tribute: 


FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 
To Adm. Grorce J. Durex, USN: 


The officers and men of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet join me in extending warmest 
congratulations to all hands of Task Force 43 for setting another record of superb 
accomplishment despite extreme difficulties and most hazardous operating condi- 
tions. I have watched your activities with great interest. Your efforts in 
Antarctica constitute a major contribution to science and should assure the suc- 
cess of the IGY. Your achievements reflect great credit on the U.S. Navy, 
and your “can do” spirit has been a source of much pride to your teammates 
in the Atlantic Fleet. Best wishes and well done. 


(Signed) Adm. JERaAuLD Wriaut, USN. 


Dr. Mooney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may 
I present Rear Adm. George Dufek, the leader of the expedition, and 
also task force commander of everything that had to do with the 
development of the operations and the logistical support and the 
broad political implications of the total expedition. And with 
Admiral Byrd, he, as you might say, mounted this expedition. 
Admiral Byrd took Admiral Dufek with him in 1939 to the south 

olar area, and since that time Admiral Dufek has been an important 
eader. And in 1954 he was appointed task force commander, and 
Admiral Byrd was officer in charge. 

Upon the death of Admiral Byrd, Admiral Dufek had two hats; 
one as task force commander, the other as U.S. Antarctic projects 
officer, and he has done a magnificent job, not only in the service of 
his country and the Navy, which has traditionally borne the burden 
of this country’s interest in the Antarctic, but he has done a magnif- 
icent job internationally. 

Recently the Queen of England cited George Dufek for his work 
in the Antarctic, and he has received a great many awards, including 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Admiral Tyree succeeded George Dufek on April 14, 1959, and he 
is task force commander, and also the leader of the U.S. Center, 
Antarctic projects office. Admiral Tyree brings to this work a great 
background in science and leadership in military and civil activities. 
And we would like to say today that though the Navy is military in 
structure, all this effort has been a peacetime effort, and it has been 
considered the greatest peacetime effort of the Navy in history. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, I remember Admiral Dufek. 

Didn’t you welcome that fellow who took out across the ice there, 
with a tractor, after another fellow crossed with dogs, that English- 
man? 

Admiral Durex. I think so. You mean Fuches and Hillary? 

Mr. Rivers. You met both of them? 

Admiral Durex. At the South Pole. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you give them logistic help? 

Admiral Durex. Well, they used our shower baths at the South 
Pole when they arrived there. 

No, they were more or less on their own. We gave Sir Edmond 
Hillary, the New Zealander, and his party, considerable help, but it 
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was in the form of exchange of help. In other words, the New Zealand 
Government allowed us to use their seaports and airfield free of charge, 
at no cost. I think that is the only country in the world that has 
ever offered us anything for nothing. And in exchange for that we 
took about 1,000 tons of their equipment in our ships from New 
Zealand to their Scott base. 

Mr. Rivers. Hillary was the fellow who advised Fuches against 
taking that long trip, wasn’t he? 

Admiral Durex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought I read about that. 

Admiral Durex. What happened, Hillary was supposed to lay 
theses caches out from the New Zealand side to within 600 miles of 
the South Pole, and then Fuches, coming from the other side, would 
meet him and use his caches on the way back. Well, Ed Hillary is 
quite aggressive, the conqueror of Mount Everest. He got to his last 
cache-and Fuches was 3 weeks behind time and he became impatient 
and sent me a message and said “If I continue to the South Pole will 
you fly me back to McMurdo?” And I said yes. And so he made a 
dash for the South Pole, and got there before Fuches, which rather 
hurt the British pride, I think. Hillary was a New Zealander. But 
Hillary did say that, that he was against Fuches attempting it. And 
he sent a private wire to New Zealand, and someone made an error 
and put it in the wrong basket, and the newspaper people got hold of 
it and made it into quite a story. It wasn’t as bad as it sounded. 

I would just like to make a brief statement about this medal. I 
have been in charge of planning the conduct 'of the antarctic operations 
for the past 5 years, and during this time we have sought some sort of 
recognition for the men who did the work, the kind of men that Con- 
gressman Saylor described, the “bluejackets,” the ones that fly the 
planes and run the tractor trains and build the bases and ships. 

I get a medal because I am head man, and a few people in key 
positions get medals, but the man that works day in and day out 
throughout the Antarctic night conducting these hazardous operations 
has no form of recognition whatsoever. He gets no more pay or 
consideration than a man on duty in Honolulu. So we are seeking 
this sort of reward for these people, so that they can, each one of 
them, all the men of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Coast 
Guard, and the civilians, that take part in these operations—I believe 
they have earned this medal, and I would like to see them get it. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you assist in the drafting of this bill? 

Admiral Durex. No, sir. I originated the first movement to get 
this medal together. But Congressman—sir, Commander Freedman 
and Dr. Mooney have all the technical data for it. 

Mr. Rivers. This bill accomplishes the purposes for all the com- 
ponents who have been down there, Dr. Mooney? 

Dr. Mooney. That is correct. 

Mr. StatinsHexk. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, it will establish 
a commemorative medal for both military personnel and civilian ver- 
sonnel who participated in the expeditions. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I think anybody who has had the pleasure and 
privilege of knowing Admiral Byrd is a fortunate man. And I have 
known him over the years before his death. And Mr. Vinson has 
known him even better than anybody else on this committee. And 
some of the things he has written and said about the hardships of people 
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who have to exist on these expeditions, it is beyond our comprehension, 
far removed from our comfortable environment; it is even comfortable 
here in Washington certain times of the year. And we just don’t 
know anything about the hardships they are compelled to endure 
under those terrific conditions. That is why we would like to report 
this bill out right away. 

I would like to ask you gentlemen one or two questions, whoever 
may feel willing to answer them. 

Now this thing didn’t start with the Geophysical Year? 

Dr. Mooney. The interest in Antarctica on the part of—you 
mean the history back of it? It started with Nat Palmer, in 1820, who 
went down to the Palmer Peninsula, and when he was there he met a 
Mr. Belenhausen, representing the Russians, who went into that 
area, but never landed on the continent, as did Palmer, and Davis, in 
1821. The Navy came into the picture in 1939, Captain Wilkes was 
the first man to map the coast, what is now known as Wilkes Land. 

And following that, we have had the prime mover of the expedi- 
tions; in fact, Admiral Byrd discovered with Admiral Dufek more land 
than all the other nations combined, and Admiral Byrd began in 
1928—he had an expedition in 1928 to 1930; 1933 to 1934; 1939 to 1941; 
1946 to 1947; and with Admiral Dufek the one beginning in 1954-59. 
So no country on the face of the earth has done more in Antarctica 
than has America. 

Mr. Rivers. So we would be wrong to assume and say that this is a 
geophysical proposition? ‘The Navy—doesn’t the Navy have a feeling 
about this thing, Admiral? 

Admiral Durex. Oh, yes, sir. We feel the Antarctic is the Navy’s 
pigeon. They have a history, tradition, in the Antarctic, over 120 
years, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Sir, do you feel we should do anything that would 
cause us to share our priority? We have priority on most of this 
thing, from an international law standpoit. And if we should 
compromise or surrender those priorities to any government on a 
geophysical proposition, doesn’t the Navy feel pretty strongly about 
that? I know Admiral Byrd would feel that way. 

Admiral Durex. The President of the United States has proposed 
an international treaty for scientific investigation of the Antarctic. 
As far as claims are concerned, the American State Department’s 
position is that we make no claims to the Antarctic, but recognize no 
claims of any other nation, but we reserve the right to go anywhere in 
the Antarctic we wish. This treaty President Eisenhower has pre- 
pared that has been carried on by the State Department proposes a 
continuation of the scientific study on an international basis. 

As I understand it, unofficially, these representatives of these 
countries have had 42 meetings, and I don’t think they have agreed 
yet as to a time and place to hold their first official meeting. We 
don’t all 

Mr. Rivers. Are they also putting in the argument of the satellite? 
The Navy was the actual agency on the Vanguard, $100 million was 
spent for the Vanguard, to get it off the ground, $100 million, and that 
was strictly a scientific gadget, the Vanguard. That is all. That 
was designed to go up, and after it went up and came down, whatever 
happened to it, it was supposed to be shared by the participants of the 
IGY proposition. Yet, the Russians put up a sputnik and they have 
shared nothing. 
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That is why I have misgivings about any kind of concoction— 
because we are going to give away more than we gain. You know 
that, don’t you? 

Admiral Durex. The spirit of cooperation in the Antarctic during 
the Geophysical Year has been wonderful, by all countries, including 
the Russians. Speaking of during the past Geophysical Year. We 
have free inspection in the Antarctic, that we have been seeking in 
the Antarctic for a long time. In other words, the Russians have 
had an observer at our main base ever since we started our scientific 
investigations, we have had an American at the Russian main base 
at Mirny, and we have had exchange of observation on our ships 
with different countries: Chile, Argentina, Great Britain. The 
Russians have flown from their base to ours and stayed with us, our 
ships have gone to the main base at Mirny. How long the honeymoon 
is going to last, I don’t know. But I must say it was my observation, 
up to the present time 

Mr. Rivers. How many agencies do we have down there? Who 
can answer that? 

Dr. Mooney. Fourteen agencies interested in Antarctica, directly, 
in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Rivers. Which has done the most—the Navy? 

Dr. Mooney. The Navy is actually the action agency, and in fact, 
all agencies look to the Navy to carry out and to support their efforts. 

Admiral Durex. The way this came about, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. If the Navy has done most of the work, shouldn’t the 
Navy continue to be the agency for this Government? 

Admiral Durex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there any plan to remove them? 

Admiral Durex. Well, yes, sir. The Bureau of the Budget has 
come up with the proposal that the National Science Foundation 
should assume the leadership, because they have the paramount in- 
terest in the Antarctic. They propose to do away with the Antarctic 
working group, which is part of the Operations Coordinating Board 
under the National Security Council, which, in my opinion, is a grave 
error. 

As it has worked in the past, the policy in the Antarctic stems from 
the President of the United States down through the National Security 
Council, down through the Operations Coordinating Board, and under 
that the Antarctic working group. 

Now, membership of this Antarctic working group is across the 
board of the U.S. Government, where everyone has representation— 
the Defense Department, Commerce, National Science Foundation, 








and the rest. no one agency under the present existing setup 
could run away with the ball and try to run the whole Antarctic 
program. 


Mr. Rivers. Of course, the whole theory behind that is: take it 
from the military and put it under a group of civilians and they would 
be—— 

Admiral Durrk. Inexperienced people. And the Defense Depart- 
ment does not intend to accept it. 

Mr. Rivers. Has the President been sold that bill of goods? 

Admiral Durex. Not yet, sir. Preliminary hearings with the 
Bureau of the Budget have been held, and the Defense Department 


opposes it. 
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Mr. Rivers. Has any legislation been introduced as a result of 
that? 

Admiral Durex. Not to my knowledge. There are several bills 
pending for the establishment of an Admiral Byrd Antarctic Com- 
mission. I refer to S. 764. Senator Wiley has a bill to establish in 
the executive department of the Government an Antarctic Com- 
mission. At first, I didn’t think it was a very good idea because our 
Antarctic program had functioned so smoothly in the past, working 
under this across-the-board policymaking of our Antarctic program, 
so I didn’t think this was a very good bill and it wasn’t necessary. 

Now, however, I have changed my mind. If people are going to 
change the way we are going to run the Antarctic program, and one 
agency like the National Science Foundation wants to assume our 
direction in the Antarctic, then I think that this bill is necessary. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you: If we turn this thing over to a 
science foundation, we will then admit that the only future in the 
Antarctic is scientific. Do you think the only future the Antarctic 
has is scientific? 

Admiral Durex. No, sir. That is the point, why we protest the 
National Science Foundation assuming the leadership. Because they 
think the only thing in the Antarctic is science, which doesn’t happen 
to be true. We have political interests, economic interests, we have 
travel interests. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course. 

Admiral Durex. In the next 10 years I believe we will be flying 
polar air routes over the pole in the Antarctic. So we just can’t let 
the National Science Foundation go down there and do their scientific 
investigation and just push our American national rights out. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, we might amend this bill so we could do 
that, I have looked into it, and our lawyer says you can’t do it. Of 
course, you do a lot of things a lawyer says you can’t do, but this 
thing disturbs me. 

Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puixein. To what extent has the National Science Foundation 
taken over? 

Admiral Durex. They haven’t as yet. 

Mr. Puitsrn. | take it from your testimony there have been pro- 
posals made that they might take over this work? 

Admiral Durex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitsin. How far have these proposals been processed? Have 
they been approved by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral Durex. It was proposed by them. 

Mr. Puivpin. Have they been considered by the National Security 
Council? 

Admiral Durex. The Defense Department hasn’t had a chance yet 
to appear before the Bureau of the Budget to protest that. They 
have written a letter to the President of the United States, prepared a 
letter for his signature giving this authority to the National Science 
Foundation, and it came with these papers to the Defense Depart- 
ment for our approval, and that was the first we heard of it. 

Mr. Puitein. Who has taken that action, who has sponsored that? 

Dr. Mooney. It was—the Bureau of the Budget was asked to re- 
view this and come up with a recommendation, and they have recom- 
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mended, in view of the fact that they feel that the—feel that science 
is the primary operation down there, that the scientific organization 
should handle the total program. 

I might add, the National Science Foundation was one participant 
with all the other agencies with this program in the past, and the 
scientific side was handled by the National Academy of Sciences, and 
one of the representatives of that Academy is in the room at the 
present time. He is Executive Director of that, and he worked with 
George Dufek, and they did a magnificent job. 

And the National Science Foundation at the present time has just 
gone into this picture to handle the scientific program, and to have 
them handle the total program seems to the Defense and others that 
they are just shouldering too much, since the National Science 
Foundation is largely a policy implementing and coordinating and 
contracting agency, rather than operation agency. 

Mr. Puitsin. This proposal is not before the Congress in terms of 
any legislative proposal. Is it now being considered by the President? 

Dr. Mooney. It is in lieu of the proposed bill. 

Mr. Puitein. Up to this time, has the Department of Defense on 
this proposed transfer asked that it be heard or considered by the 
Bureau of the Budget or President? 

Dr. Moonry. General Erskine and I and Admiral Tyree appeared 
before the Bureau of the Budget the other day in a meeting to discuss 
this, and it was—we had only 3 days to comment on the bill, or their 
proposal, and ask for an extension of time to consider the problem. 

Mr. Puritan. Do you expect to have further meetings? 

Dr. Mooney. I think there will be additional meetings. And the 
Defense Department has asked Admiral Dufek to make comment; in 
fact, Admiral Dufek is doing a monumental piece of work now. He 
is writing the report of the Deep Freeze, covering his term of adminis- 
tration from 1954 to 1959. And I might add that O. & R. in the 
Navy, and all scientific organizations—in fact, all organizations in 14 
of the Federal Government—have received the very strong and sin- 
cere support of the Navy in any effort they want to put forth in the 
Antarctic. And any organization that handles this huge Antarctic 
program has to think in terms of the political, cultural, strategic, as 
well as the scientific and economic aspects. And it can’t be handled 
simply by the scientific alone. And I think George Dufek is not 
crusading on this at all, but simply giving you the facts as he sees 
them. 

He is not depreciating the scientific work; he has sustained it. But 
to have a small branch of the Government control a vast continent 
larger than the United States and Europe combined, which may be 
important in the space age, certainly will be in the Great Circle flying 
in the future—and if Admiral Dufek or you had time, he would explain 
to you the possibility of developing a great American airport down 
there. 

Mr. PuILBin. By “strategic, 
national defense? 

Dr. Moonry. The strategie position of Antarctica in relation to the 
U.S. interest posture. I wouldn’t be in a position to discuss that. I 
don’t think we should discuss in this meeting the security program. 
If Admiral Dufek wanted to do it, it would be up to him. 
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Mr. Putisin. Well, I know this may not be particularly relevant 
to these bills we are considering here. However, the committee is 
very much interested in this question. I think everyone in the country 
has the greatest admiration for the admiral and his colleagues and all 
those associated with him. We are mindful also of the tremendous 
contributions rendered by Admiral Byrd, all the splendid work he and 
his groups have done in this and other fields as well. So I think the 
committee would be, perhaps at some other time, very much interested 
in hearing more about this particular proposal to make a transfer of 
this work, as is now suggested. 

Now, I would like to ask you one more question, if you would be 
kind enough to run through, briefly, the 14 cooperating agencies of 
the Government. 

Dr. Moonry. Department of Defense, Department of State, De- 

artment of Interior, Department of Commerce, National Science 
Semaduten. National Academy of Sciences, Central Intelligence 
Agency, Atomic Energy Commission, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Department of Health Education, and Welfare, National Archives, 
Library of Congress, Smithsonian Institution, U.S. Board on Geo- 
graphic Names. 

Mr. Puiisin. All these agencies have been cooperating? 

Dr. Moonry. Yes. We have on here what they have done. 

Mr. Rivers. Put that in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


U.S. GovERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN OR 
INTERESTED IN THE ANTARCTIC 


A. LIST 
1. Department of Defense: 
a. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Office of Special Operations. 
b. Department of the Navy: 
(1) Operations: 
(a) Chief of Naval Operations. 
(b) U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 
(c) U.S. NavalSupport Force, Antarctica (Task Force 43). 
(2 Science: 
(a) Office of Naval Research. 
(b) Hydrographic Office. 
(c) Naval Observatory. 
(3) Research and development: 
(a) Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
(b) Bureau of Aeronautics. 
(c) Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
(d) Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
(e) Bureau of Ships. 
ce. Department of the Army: 
(1) Office of Chief of Staff for Research and Development. 
(2) Corps of Engineers (SIPRE). 
(3) Signal Corps. 
d. Department of the Air Force: 
(1) Operations: 
(a) Tactical Air Command—18th Air Force. 
(2) Science and research and development: 
(a) Director of Research and Development. 
(b) Air Force Cambridge Research Center. 
(c) Research Studies Institute, Air University (formerly 
Arctic, Desert, Tropic Information Center). 
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Department of State. 


a. Geological Survey. 
b. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


. Department of Commerce: 


a. National Bureau of Standards. 
b. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
c. Weather Bureau. 


. National Science Foundation. 

. National Academy of Sciences. 

. Central Intelligence Agency. 

. Atomic Energy Commission. 

. Office of Defense Mobilization. 

. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


a. Food and Drug Administration. 
b. National Institute of Health. 


11. National Archives. 


. Library of Congress. 


13. Smithsonian Institution: 


14. 


— 


a. National Museum. 
_ b. National Zoological Park. 
U.S. Board on Geographic Names. 


B. BREAKDOWN 


. Department of Defense: 


a. Both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office of Special Operations are 
concerned with strategic aspects of the Antarctic. They also coordinate 
military and naval participation in Antarctic operations, particularly in the 
field of logistics, including sea, air, and land transport. 

b. Department of the Navy: The Navy has long been the leading govern- 
mental department in Antarctic exploration. Ever since the expedition of 
Lt. Charles Wilkes, utilizing the ships Vincennes, Peacock, Porpoise, Sea Gull, 
Flying Fish, and Relief (1838-42), the Navy has maintained an interest in the 
Antarctic. From this rich tradition has developed the current assignment 
of the Department of the Navy as executive agent for the Department of 
Defense in Antarctic operations. 

(1) Operations: 

(a) Chief of Naval Operations—provides coordination for all 
Navy operations in Antarctica. 

(b) U.S. Atlantic Fleet—assigns ships, aircraft, equipment, and 

ersonnel to the U.S. Naval Support Force, Antarctica (Task 
orce 43). 

(c) U.S. Naval Support Force, Antarctica (Task Force 43)— 
Since 1955 has had the mission of carrying out the logistical support 
for U.S. operations in Antarctica. 

(2) Science: 

(a) Office of Naval Research—provides extensive cooperation 
with IGY program; assists Task Force 43 with matters pertaining 
to Antarctic basic research programs; sponsors meteorological 
research, with the cooperation of Navy aerologists to acquire upper 
air data through use of specially equipped meteorological balloons; 
and supports research to study and record body heat conservation 
by means of respiratory heat exchanges. 

(b) Hydrographic Office—is carrying out programs incident to 
the surveys which will supplement GY oceanography, gravity, 
magnetism, glaciology, and meteorology programs. 

(c) Naval Observatory—is working in conjunction with ONR. 

(3) Research and Development: 

(a) Bureau of Medicine and Surgery—is carrying out research 
in the field of cold weather medicine. 

(b) Bureau of Aeronautics—is carrying on experimentation in 
aircraft operation in the area. 

(c) Bureau of Yards and Docks—is interested in the effect of 
cold weather operations on equipment and buildings. 

(d) Bureau of Supplies and Accounts—is continually developing 
and modifying cold weather clothing for polar operations. 

(e) Bureau of Ships—is interested in the problems of ship opera- 
tions under polar conditions. 
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c. Department of the Army: 

(1) Office of Chief of Staff for Research and Development—is furnish- 
ing personnel for scientific projects to Navy Task Force 43. 

(2) Corps of Engineers—has fundamental interest in IGY glaciology 
program. SIPRE (snow, ice, and permafrost research establishment) 
is participating actively in this program. 

(3) Signal Corps—is interested in field experimentation with propaga- 
tion of radio waves through deep snow. 

d. Department of the Air Force: 

(1) Operations: 

(a) Tactical Air Command—is the parent organization for 18th 
Air Force. 

(b) 18th Air Force—is supplying air support units for operation 
Deep Freeze. 

(2) Science and research and development: 

(a) Director of Research and Development—provides personnel 
for research coordination. 

(b) Air Force Cambridge Research Center—actively participating 
in the IGY aurora and airglow program. Dr. Albert Crary from 
AFCRC is chief scientist for glaciology during the IGY. 

(c) Research Studies Institute, Air University (formerly Arctic, 
Desert, Tropic Information Center)—is with the Smithsonian 
Institution and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, carrying out a 
subsidiary program for the banding of Antarctic birds. 

2. Department of State—has long been interested in Antarctica because of the 
political ramifications. Recently, an Antarctic desk has been established in the 
Department of State to handle all political problems involving this area. 

3. Department of the Interior—has been interested in Antarctic expeditions 
ever since the U.S. Antarctic Service Expedition of 1939-41. 

a. Geological Survey—is actively engaged in drafting and printing of 
accurate maps of the Antarctic. 

b. Fish and Wildlife Service—is carrying out a program of banding Antarc- 
tic birds for migration, habits, and other tests. 

4. Department of Commerce: 

a. National Bureau of Standards—is concerned with carrying out the 
ionospheric physics program of IGY in Antarctica. 

b. Coast and Geodetic Survey—is interested both in mapping programs 
in the field and the geomagnetism program of the IGY. 

c. Weather Bureau—has a major interest in the IGY meteorology program. 

5. National Science Foundation—assumes responsibility for requesting funds 
from Congress to sponsor the USNC-IGY scientific program, including the portion 
required for Antarctic research; and considers grants-in-aid for research in all 
fields of science pertaining to the Antarctic, including those falling outside the 
current IGY program. 

6. National Academy of Sciences: 

a. U.S. National Committee for the International Geophysical Year 
(USNC-IGY)—tepresents U.S. scientists internationally concerning IGY 
programs. Through its technical panels, develops scientific content of 
programs and nominates scientists to carry them out. 

b. Antarctic Committee for IGY—coordinates U.S. Antarctic IGY 
activities. Establishes logistic requirements, and Personnel Selection Board 
approves scientific personnel for IGY Antarctic bases. In addition to 
approximately eight personnel associated with the above committees, six 
representatives employed by IGY funds accompanied Deep Freeze I, two 
of whom wintered over. 

7. Central Intelligence Agency—is interested in the Antarctic for the purpose 
of coordinating the intelligence activities of the several Government departments 
and agencies in the interest of national security under the direction of the 
National Security Council. 

8. Atomic Energy Commission—is interested in the Antarctic both as a possible 
source of radioactive material and as a test area involving the effect of radiation 
on foods. 

9. Office of Defense Mobilization—is interested in the natural resources po- 
tential which the Antarctic may possess. 
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10. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

a. Food and Drug Administration—is interested in cached foodstuffs left 
in Antarctica before the 1945 atom bomb explosions as a comparison of the 
effects of radiation on food. 

b. National Institutes of Health—the Institute of Infectious Diseases is 
eee in lung fungus diseases of penguins removed from their natural 
1abitat. 


11. National Archives—being the national depository for all permanent Gov- 
ernment records, has a passive interest in U.S. Antarctic exploration. 

12. Library of Congress—is interested in obtaining all available literature on 
Antarctica to supplement its collection. On Antarctic matters the demand by 
Government agencies and individual researchers exceeds the supply. 

13. Smithsonian Institution: 

a. National Museum. 
b. National Zoological Park. 
Both are interested in all specimens obtained from Antarctic regions. 

14. U.S. Board on Geographic Names—is concerned with the naming of physio- 
graphic features in Antarctica. 

Mr. Rivers. You have had complete cooperation from everybody? 

Dr. Moonry. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You have no reason to believe under the present 
setup you won’t continue to get the type cooperation of the NSF, 
Academy of Science, and the other great scientists who have 
cooperated? 

Dr. Mooney. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Rivers. And we don’t want to say anything that would reflect 
on them. My interest is not to disturb something that is doing 
well, because we have had great cooperation. 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to ask a few clarifying questions regarding 
this bill; that is, the striking of this—the giving of this medal. | 
am very much in favor of it and I am happy to have the opportunity 
of voting for it in the committee and later on the floor. 

Yet, I know there is precedent—I know there is precedent for this, 
but would it have been possible for the Department of Defense to 
have issued a medal in the same pattern as you do for various ex- 
peditionary forces in times of peace as well as in times of war? 

Mr. Rivers. Commander Freedman? 

Commander FreepMaNn. We looked into that, Mr. Bray, and the 
expeditionary medal has been more associated with operations 
involving some sort of combat or opposition of some sort. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t believe altogether so, has it? 

Commander FreepMan. As far as I know, it has been, sir, it has 
been more of an emergency situation, rather than a scientific develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Bray. For instance, if you had gone down there purely as a 
naval expedition, though it was peaceful and not a shot fired, there 
would still have been ample precedent for issuing this medal, wouldn’t 
there? 

Commander FrerepMan. I don’t think it would be appropriate on 
the past custom of an expeditionary medal, sir. It is a question of 
argument, though. 

Mr. Bray. Without going into detail, I can think of some I know 
have been issued, and I have friends who are wearing them, and al- 
though you could go into this a little further, I do see, especially since 
the scientific angle and all is tied into it, I think it would be most ap- 
propriate that Congress take the action, and I know there is precedent 
for it. 
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But I think also there would have been precedent for the proper 
department to have issued it without congressional action. But since 
you have mentioned there are scientific and various other angles mixed 
up in it that are not in the ordinary expedition, I certainly wouldn’t 
raise any objection. 

I am just clarifying. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Purisin. I think there are also special precedents, in that Con- 
ag has recognized various other expeditions. To the North Pole, 

or example, I think the Peary Pole Expedition. 

Mr. Bray. There is no question but what there is precedent for us 
doing it. I was just pursuing whether they could have done it with- 
out congressional action. 

Mr. Puivsin. [had the same thought. But I think this is probably 
in addition to what they might have been able to do. 

Mr. Rivers. Everything Dr. Mooney has gotten up will be a part 
of the archives of this committee, and represents a lot of work. 

Is there any other question? 

Mr. Winsreap. I would like to say we are all for the bill, I think. 
But there are a few questions you have raised in my mind. What 
was the number of the bill, Admiral, you referred to, that I believe 
Senator Wiley introduced? 

Admiral Durex. S. 764 in the Senate, and I think there is a parallel 
bill in the House. 

Dr. Mooney. Yes. I don’t have that with me. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5222. 

Mr. Winsteap. I understand, Admiral, you were originally opposed 
to this. And for fear of something happening that would be worse, 
you might now approve this bill. I don’t know whether I understood 
yon ooerpptly or not. You were originally opposed to this bill, | 

elieve? 

Admiral Durex. Not opposed, sir. I didn’t think it was neces- 
sary. In other words, for 5 years this has worked perfectly, and | 
think the scientists—our scientific interests were handled through the 
National Academy of Science—that our scientists, formerly under the 
leadership of Dr. Gould, now led by Executive Director Dr. Hugh 
Odishaw—that we had perfect cooperation. We had just one verbal! 
agreement, “I would keep my nose out of your science and you keep 
your nose out of my operations,” and it worked. And policy was 
made here in Washington, under the Operations Coordinating Board. 

Now, every year, sometimes you get new people in here, and they 
are going to change the rules, and maybe we need this bill. 

Mr. Winsteap. I got the impression, since they are fooling with 
the thing, and you don’t know what to expect in the future, under the 

system you now have you don’t see any necessity for a bill, but if 
we are going to fool around with it, you endorse this bill, because you 
might need some protection against what they might do under some 
other bill. You might like to comment on this. 

Admiral Durex. I am not opposed to this bill, Mr. Winstead. I 
just didn’t think it was necessary. However, it looked like a good 

ill. It is going to cost the Government a lot of money. 

Mr. Winsteap. But you still don’t think it is necessary? I might 

be putting you on the spot. 
dmiral Durex. Well, it wasn’t necessary during the last 5 years. 
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Mr. Rivers. You are predicating your statement on the fact that 
somebody higher than you has decided in the future the Antarctic 
is @ scientific proposition. Therefore, you need this bill; is that 
what you are talking about? 

Admiral Durex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You agree that the only future in the Antarctic is 
scientific? You don’t agree with that, do you? 

Admiral Dursrx. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If it is not scientific, why introduce the other bill? 

Admiral Durex. One thing, this is not science, but to bring science 
into it; where it provides for scientific organizations to farm out to 
different universities throughout the country their results—and I 
understand that this is acceptable to the scientists. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, they do that. We expect to do that. 
I think we could create some kind of organization whereby the 
scientific group would be on a parity with you or anybody else, but 
I do not think we ought to turn over anything to any one group 
exclusively. 

Admiral Durex. You are right. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly it cannot reflect on the scientific group, 
because their work is already a monument, anyway. They have 
already cooperated, they have done a grand job, from what I 
understand. 

Admiral Durex. Yes, sir. And they got perfect support and 
cooperation from the military. 

Mr. Winsteap. And they have done that job under the present 
system. 

Mr. Rivers. I do not think it would give them an inferiority com- 
plex to work with an admiral, do you? 

Admiral Durex. I think the scientists are opposed to a uniform. 
But in the Antarctic there can be only one boss, and he must be from 
the military. The scientists cannot tell the military where to send 
the planes, tractor trains, so forth. If they do, it will lead to disaster. 
There can be only one boss in the field. And he must be military. 

This bill would not run the operations in the Antarctic, it would 
guide the policy. 

Mr. Rivers. You do not know what would happen when the 
Bureau of the Budget gets through with it. 

Mr. Winsteap. If this bill were enacted into law, they could 
change the administration. If we pass this bill it would not neces- 
sarily require they change it, but it would give authority to be changed, 
and I have lived through the operation of Government, throughout 
all of the administrations, without prejudice, and I know every time 
you give them authority, vou wake up next and find out they have 
used it. That is what I am talking about at this time. We may 
have to consider this bill later. And I want to be specific as to 
whether you are honestly for this bill, or if you changed your mind 
because you felt like maybe something worse would happen if you did 
not have that kind of legislation. Perhaps I should not ask you that 
question, Admiral. 

Admiral Durex. Well, the way our present setup has been for the 
past 5 years it has worked well, and our Antarctic policy is determined 
here in Washington by the National Security Council stepping up 
through the OCD to the Antarctic working group, who has across-the- 
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board representation in all departments and agencies of our Govern- 
—_ That is the democratic system of running it and it has worked 
well. 

Mr. Rivers. We cannot defeat our own philosophy. We would 
rather live under law, rather than Executive order. If they do have 
some statutory authority, that would be better than having Executive 
order that could be changed at whim. So perhaps we do need some 
kind of legislation, and put it under whom we please. I would like 
to see it remain where it is, by law. 

Mr. Winstead? Mrs. St. George? I do not think we ought to get 
you on a tangent here, but we just want to let you know how we feel. 

— Durex. I am glad to hear that, sir. I could talk weeks 
on this. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, regardless of what we think, this 
bill that we have before us will do the job that should be done irrespec- 
tive of what might be done in the future. I think perhaps I got us off 
on the tangent. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morais. I would like to very briefly inquire as to what is there. 
In other words, what about animal life, what kind of animal life, if 
any, is there in Antarctica? 

Admiral Durex. The Antarctic Continent is nearly twice the size 
of the United States, between 5 and 6 million square miles. It is the 
highest and the coldest continent in the world. Its average elevation 
is 6,000 feet ; 90 percent of the world’s ice is on the Antarctic Continent. 
With all that ice melted the oceans throughout the world would be 
raised 185 feet. 

There is not a tree, a blade of grass, or a shrub that grows on the 
Antarctic Continent; some small lichens and mosses. Nothing can 
live and subsist on the continent. Nothing—there are no four-legged 
animals. Birds, seals, penguins, sea leopards, and so forth. But all 
the bird and animal life on the continent must feed on the water. 

Science is our big point at the present time in the Antarctic, and 
that is what the Defense Department is supporting. 

Economically, we cannot profit by the Antarctic at this time. The 
only profitable export from the Antarctic is the whaling industry. 

Mr. Morris. What about marine life there? Are the whales in 
large numbers there? 

Admiral Durex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What about other marine life? 

Admiral Durex. The Antarctic waters are the richest in the world 
in food. 

Mr. Morris. You mean fish of all kinds? What besides whales? 

Admiral Durex. In the water, plankton, little shrimp, that the 
seals and penguins live on. 

Mr. Morais. It is rich in food life, the marine part? 

Admiral Durex. Yes. Richest in the world. 

Mr. Morris. And there are nothing on the continent but penguins 
and other birds that would not be edible? 

Admiral Durex. That is right. But in the Antarctic the whole 
range of metals have been discovered, vast deposits of coal, vast 
deposits of oil, we believe, under the passage from Chile, but they 
have not found it yet, but it is believed it is there. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 
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Admiral Durex. Gold, silver, so forth, but not of a very good grade. 
However less than 2 percent of the Antarctic Continent as has been— 
under two conditions, mining would be profitable: One, that you strike 
a rich vein; two, that we get away from the expensive power supply 
at the present time, diesel fuel and engines, and go into nuclear 
power. Under those conditions mining would become profitable. 

Mr. Morris. Up to this point, you have said the marine part of it 
is rich in edible fish and other marine 

Admiral Durex. Not fish. All we found so far is little cod. Very 
minute, tiny shrimp, that the fish eat. 

Mr. Rivers. Any lobsters down there? 

Admiral Durex. We have not found any. 

Mr. Morris. There are a lot of whales? 

Admiral Durex. Yes, sir. But the United States cannot compete 
in the whaling industry because of our restrictive legislation to protect 
the fat-industries:and 

Mr. Morais. I am talking of the future as to its value to us or any 
other country, what value it might be, if any, for a food supply or 
other usage. 

Is there anything else besides a potential food supply and minerals 
that you think of, any other commercial use or other value that there 
might be to this country or any other country? 

Admiral Durex. Well, airlines 

Mr. Morris. I do not mean, Admiral, in the field of visitation, of 
summer vacation or of scientific. I mean purely from the standpoint 
of commercial usage. 

Admiral Durex. Well, travel is a commercial use. If you open up 
a south polar air route you cut out two-thirds of the distance from 
New Zealand to South America. Now, to go to Santiago, Chile, or 
Buenos Aires from Christ Church, New Zealand, you have to go to 
Honolulu, to San Francisco, and down, and by flying the south polar 
route you cut out two-thirds of the distance. 

Now, that is commercial. 

Mr. Morris. I understand that. Of course, that would be of 
great value. I understand that. But is there any other value, from 
the standpoint of food or minerals or anything else that we might 
usually speak of as wealth, as wealth, there for us or any other nation 
at the South Pole? 

Admiral Durex. Not at the present time. One way to look at this 
is, when you fought over the Louisiana Purchase, there were many 
people against it, could not see the need for it, and when we pur- 
chased Alaska they called it Seward’s Folly, because they could not 
see the value. Perhaps the Antarctic is in the same category. We 
are on the edge of the space age. Perhaps there you have magnetism 
and weather, and communications. There may be something in the 
Antarctic Continent that we just cannot see at the present time that 
would be of tremendous value to us 50 years from now. 

Mr. Morris. Let me say this in conclusion: I was not trying to 
belittle it, I was trying to bring it out. In my judgment, I could 
envision, though I have not been there, but I would envision the 
fact there are probably some great deposits of wealth there for us 
and for other nations, by treaty and so on, that maybe has not been 
disturbed. And I was not trying to belittle it, but trying to more or 
less emphasize the fact that it is a very important—very important— 
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thing and that we might find some wealth outside of what we know 
about at this time that would be beneficial to human beings. As 
far as the dollar is concerned, in past Antarctic operations up to the 
present time the dollar flow is only one way, and that isexpense. And 
there is nothing coming from it. Nothing. 

Admiral Tyrer. We are now planning to put nuclear reactors in 
the Antarctic. It is possible that we will have one ready by the 
season after this coming one. We want them there for Bes, and 
power, like at the inland station, and the Byrd station, because they 
will be much more economic, they will save the cost of the fuel that 
we have to haul in by air to the pole, which is tremendously expensive. 

So we are putting it in there as a means—as something that will be 
more efficient. But at the same time I think we can say that nuclear 
reactors in Antarctica may lead to great developments that we cannot 
foresee at the present time, 

And we might even have communities down there. We have a 
dry land area at Marble Point where we have made surveys concern- 
ing an airfield, and with nuclear reactors to provide heat and power 
we might even have communities in Antarctica that we cannot even 
visualize at the moment. 

Mr. Rivers. If it has any air commercial value there would be 
aids to navigation by your nuclear installation. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to find out—of course, 
I know we cannot determine that here, but it has been brought up 
and it is a matter for us to think about certainly, and certainly we 
have done a lot of exploring down there, you gentlemen have been 
there, and I would want to see that our own Nation has its reasonable 
part of it. Of course, I realize other nations had expeditions down 
there, and I imagine it would not be reasonable for us to assume we 
could have all of it. But it seems to me the time is arriving here 
when we ought to be carrying on some treaties or something to 
determine who is going to control the situation, because it might be 
of great value. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chamberlain, any questions? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a couple. 

In view of your statement that we assert no claims in the area and 
recognize none, I wondered if we could have your comments on the 
ponents: value of the area from the military point of view, as a satel- 
ite traffic station, or possibly as an area we would want to utilize 
for the destruction of enemy satellites. Have you any comments with 
respect to these matters? 

Admiral Durex. I am afraid I cannot go into the military strategic 
importance except in secret conference. I would say, I think we need 
a tracking station at the South Pole. I think it is a perfect place for it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We have none there now. 

Admiral, when you are cruising down there, your expeditions, you 
probably stay for extended periods, many months at a time. Is that 
not correct, sir? 

Admiral Durex. Well, the wintering-over people stay there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How long are you generally there? 

Admiral Durex. Roughly 1 year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the time a person goes with the expedi- 
tion until he returned a year’s time elapses? 

Admiral Durrx. That is right. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As far as compensation of our military per- 
sonnel there is concerned, what do they have in the way of hardship 
pay, sea duty, so forth? 

Admiral Durrx. Absolutely nothing. I tried to get three things 
for these men, and though during the summer months when you use 
all the ships and the pJanes and the building crews, and all that, we 
employ about 4,600 men, but that is just summer operations. The 
people that winter over and stay a dg year, there are only 187 that 
are wintered in now, and those are the men that I tried to get extra 
pay for, first a medal, isolation pay, or to be excused from their income 
tax, and, three, preference for duty when they return. Their pref- 
erence for duty is an internal problem and I do not think we can do 
anything about it here. 

I tried to get isolation pay or hazardous duty pay or excuse from 
their income tax, and it went through—we have to get everyone’s 
approval in the Defense Department. The Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps approved of it, and the Air Force objected to it unless all their 
people up in the Arctic got the isolation pay, which meant a tremen- 
dous amount of money, there are thousands of people in Alaska and 
Greenland, which we call the Banana Belt. They have USO shows 
fly up there, they can come back on leave. Which is entirely different 
from these 187 men completely cut off from the world. 

But that was in the Defense Department, and the Air Force ob- 
jected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this comment with respect to 
what the admiral has said here about military potential in the area, 
and he felt this was not the place to discuss it. I merely, while we 
are on the subject—and this matter has not been called to our atten- 
tion with this other legislation, but I would like to express an interest, 
since we are the Armed Services Committee here, in sometime explor- 
ing this with the admiral. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your present assignment? 

Admiral Durex. I am assigned to the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations, and additional duty with the Secretary of Defense. I 
am preparing a report which I was asked to do by General Erskine 
as to my views and recommendations across the board of what we 
should do with the Antarctic. 

Mr. Rivers. Sometime we will invite you to come up and brief us 
in executive session about what you are permitted to tell us on the 
classified information. 

Admiral Durex. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Rivers. I am sure the committee would be grateful to you 
and be very honored to have you take that time. 

Admiral Durex. Any time. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions? Mr. Wampler? 

Mr. Wamp.er. I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman, about how many 
civilians are located there in comparison to the military men, that 
would reap the benefits of this medal. 

Mr. Rivers. Can anybody answer that? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Commander Freedman, I believe your statement 
has something 





Commander FreepMan. I have the total figure for all the expedi- 
tions since the war, 14,650. That includes civilian and all military. 
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Dr. Mooney. You were asking for the civilians operating down 
there in the winter time? 

Mr. Vampter. The ones that would be eligible for this particular 
medal. 

Dr. Mooney. At Byrd Station there are 13 civilians and 10 mili- 
tary. At Hallett there are 4 civilians, 12 military. At the South 
Pole there are 8 civilians, 9 military. And at McMurdo Sound there 
are 3 civilians and 132 military. 

As to the exact number of civilians who would be eligible for this, 
we have not that specific figure here. But it would be in the neighbor- 
hood of—for this Deep Freeze Expedition, it would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 500, total. And there were very few civilians in High Jump, 
so that the military would be predominant, but it does take in the 
civilian participation. 

Mr. Rivers. The bill says “To provide for the presentation of a 
medal to persons who have served.” So everybody who has gone 
this way before, both civilian and military, would aggregate how 
many? 

Commander FREEDMAN. 14,650, starting with High Jump in 1946. 
The prior expeditions were recognized. 

Mr. Rivers Any other questions? 

Dr. Mooney. Mr. Chairman, we have that listed in the hearing 
material which we wrote up, the different medals that have been pre- 
sented and the numbers receiving them. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it would be well—we want to hear from Com- 
mander Freedman. 

We have heard enough so that I think we could put your testimony 
in the record and ask you if there is anything you would like to say. 
You would testify that their legal authority 
Commander FREEDMAN. Is required. 
(The statement of Commander Freedman is as follows:) 





STATEMENT ON H.R. 3923 By Lewis FREEDMAN, COMMANDER, U.S. Navy 


My name is Lewis Freedman, commander, U.S. Navy, presently on duty with 
the Navy Department Board of Decorations and Medals. I am appearing before 
this committee in connection with H.R. 3923 as representative of the Department 
of the Navy, which has been assigned duty by the Secretary of Defense of express- 
ing the views of the Department of Defense on this bill. 

H.R. 3923 provides for the presentation of a medal to persons who have served 
as members of a U.S. expedition to Antarctica. 

We consider that the establishment of the proposed medal with accompanying 
ribbon and appurtenances is desirable. It would be a means of commemorating 
the important events that have taken place and will take place in the future on 
this vast continent. It would provide a means of recognizing the achievements 
of any person who took part in these important events, who did their. part effi- 
ciently in making the expeditions a success, who shared the hardships and hazards 
that are a part of such operations, but who were not among the small number 
singled out for individual recognition. 

H.R. 3923 contains a number of definite improvements over H.R. 9724, 85th 
Congress. 

Service must be between January 1, 1946, and a date to be subsequently 
established by the Secretary of Defense. Two Byrd Antarctic Expeditions 
(1928-30 and 1933-35) and the U.S. expedition (1939-41) have been already 
recognized by specific commemorative medals. Since that time there have been 
additional expeditions such as High Jump (1946), Windmill (1947), and Deep 
Freeze I, II, III, and IV (1955-59). H.R. 3923 would provide recognition to the 
estimated 14,650 total personnel, both military and civilian, involved in these 
expeditions and those who may participate in future operations. Since expedi- 
tions to the Antarctic at some later date may become so routine that it will no 
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longer be appropriate to award a medal, it is desirable that the bill provide for a 
closing date, such date to be established by the Secretary of Defense. 

In lieu of the restrictive requirement of serving “‘continuously for a period of 
more than 30 days’ as provided for in H.R. 9724, the present bill, H.R. 3923, 
leaves such detailed refinements to regulations subject to approval by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. It is conceivable that an individual might, during an overall 
period of several months, be flying in and out of the Antarctic on very hazardous 
missions in support of the expedition. Since he was not in the area continuously 
for more than 30 days, he would not be eligible for the commemorative medal 
under the former 30-day requirement. 

The phrase “in Antgrctica’”’ has been changed to read “to Antarctica.’’ The 
area comprising Antarctica has not yet been definitely established. Thus “in 
Antarctica’” might be interpreted to mean that unless the indivudual was actually 
on the Antaretic Continent or in a specific geographic location in Antarctica, 
he would not be eligible for the medal. H.R. 3923 changes this phrase to read 
“to Antarctica.’’ The probability of misunderstanding is thereby reduced and 
the Secretary of Defense not unnecessarily restricted in administering the bill. 

The Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Department of Defense, believes 
that H.R. 3923 would provide a fair means of recognizing the services of members 
of U.S. expeditions to Antarctica. It is further believed that H.R. 3923 provides 
sufficient administrative flexibility so that the Secretary of Defense can make 
desirable refinements to the regulations to meet changing conditions. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anything you would like to supplement on 
that? 

Commander FREEDMAN. That is all, sir. This is a modification of 
a prior bill and has incorporated some changes that will facilitate the 
administation of the awards on a much fairer basis. 

Mr. Rivers. There is ample precedent for this? 

Commander FreepMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is correct, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, any questions? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. No, sir. The statements submitted for the rec- 
ord by Commander Freedman and Dr. Mooney will supply all the 
background information necessary to justify this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. I think I would like to see it brought out, the com- 
mittee’s hearings have explored the background for this whole expe- 
dition from the beginning over 100 years ago, and, in view of our 
great contributions in expense and manpower, the committee would 
look with very grave misgivings upon any organization set up to 
compromise or surrender anything which we have done or the rights 
which we have established, and we would hate to see, as Mr. Philbin 
said better than I, these things just given away. 

I think we can work up a good part of our report, and also express 
our continuing interest in all of the aspects Mr. Morris has touched 
on so ably about these various interests, economic and political, all 
those things. I think it would be well to refer to that in our report. 

Does the committee feel that? 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Yes. 

Mr. Putten. Do we have additional witnesses? 

Mr. Rivers. That is all. 

Mr. SLAtTINsSHEK. That is all the witnesses on this bill. 

Mr. Puixern. If that is the case, Mr. Chairman, I move the bill be 
favorably reported. 

Mr. Morris. Second the motion. 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. Second the motion. 

Mr. Morais. I would certainly support the motion, but I just want 
to call to the attention of the committee—I do not know that this 
amendment I would suggest here would be appropriate nor the best, 
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but it seems to me when we write laws, even though they are rather 
simple as this one is, that we should be careful to be sure we are writ- 
ing it just as we want it to be. 

eginning with line 4 on page 2 it says: 
Members of the Armed Forces of the United States who are presented the medal 
referred to in the first section of this Act may wear such medal and ribbon symbolic 
of such medal in such manner as shall be prescribed by the regulations approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. 
Which I think is a good provision. 

But suppose a person is a member of the bisa Forces now and 
later becomes a civilian. Technically he would still be subject to the 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of Defense. And it seems to 
me we should say something like this: ‘‘Members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States as long as they remain such.” 

Mr. Rivers. I think there is a provision, when we do award medals 
they are subject to regulation where they may be displayed as long 
as a man is a military man. I am not familiar with when he gets to 
beacivilian. But I Sasi as long as he is a military man he can wear 
them under certain conditions. 

Commander FreepMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. But the civilian man is not usbject to regulation. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank God. 

Mr. Morris. And they shouldn’t be, because when you give a gift 
to a person it is his to do with as he pleases, and we assume anyone 
worthy of this medal will wear it properly. 

But here we are saying those members of the Armed Forces are 
subject to the rules and regulations approved by the Secretary of 
Defense, and they should be. But suppose tomorrow they finish 
their tour and become civilians, then those members now under this 
rule would always be subject to the Secretary of Defense. And I 
think we ought to say something like “members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, as long as they remain such, who are presented 
the medal referred in the first section of this act, may wear such 
medal and ribbon symbolic of such medal only in such manner.” 

Mr. StatTINsHEK. This would probably be covered by regulation, 
and I am sure this matter will surely be taken care of in the regula- 
tions published by the Secretary. 

Mr. Rivers. This has been done in all the awards, as I recall. I 
think that was taken bodily from existing law. Isn’t that the provi- 
sion that is normally put in a bill? 

Commander FriepMan. Yes, either by the Secretary of Defense or 
the President, and in this case it has been transferred down to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Morais. I make no issue of it, Mr. Chairman. I just thought 
that would probably be wise to consider. 

Mr. Rivers. A motion is before the chairman that this bill be 
favorably reported. Those in favor of the motion, a quorum being 
present, say ‘“‘Aye’”’; opposed, “No.” 

The ayes have it, and the bill will be favorably reported to the 
committee. 

Thank you, Admiral, Dr. Mooney, and Commander Friedman. 

I understood somebody to say that the National Science Foundation 
was present. 
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Dr. Moonry. National Academy of Science, that worked with 
Admiral Dufek. Dr. Hugh Odishaw was the executive director of the 
IGY program. 

Mr. Rivers. Come forward, Doctor. We just want to welcome 
you here. 

Is there anything you want to say? 

Dr. OpisHaw. Mr. Chairman, it is very good to be here. I can 
only say that the relationship between the scientific community at 
the Academy and the Navy Department and the Department of 
Defense has been particularly productive and harmonious. I cannot 
say too much in praise of Admiral Dufek and his men. And we are 
delighted that the matter of award to the people on these expeditions 
has been brought to our attention. We think it is a fine thing. 

Mr. Rivers. You are mighty kind to take time to come up here. 
I am glad you were here to hear the fine things that have been said 
about you. 

Dr. OpisHaw. It has been a great American venture. 

Mr. Rivers. We are so happy that it has been conducted as it has 
been. Thank you very much. 

If you want to supplement that statement, you may, for the record, 
Doctor. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee proceeded to further 
business. ) 

H.R. 6269 


Mr. Rivers. The next bill is what? 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. H.R. 6269. 

Mr. Rivers. The first witness is Lieutenant Colonel Burkholder, 
of the Department of the Army. 

You are also accompanied by Lt. Col. Thomas A. Twomey, of the 
U.S. Air Force? 

Colonel BurKHoLDER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may, I have a prepared statement to read. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead: sir. 

Colonel BurKHoLpER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Lt. Col. J. B. Burkholder, Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel, Department of the Army. The Department of 
the Army bas been designated as the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for this legislation. I represent the Department of 
the Army for that purpose. 

The purpose of H.R. 6269 is to amend the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952 so as to include service in the Army or Air Force without 
specification of component as qualifying service for the readjustment 
pay authorized by that act. 

he purpose of readjustment pay is to ease the burden imposed on 
a reservist in his transition from military to civilian life. The present 
law provides that a member of a Reserve component who is involun- 
tarily released after completing at least 5 years of continuous ¢ctive 
duty is entitled to a lump-sum readjustment payment. This pay- 
ment is computed on the basis of one-half of 1 month’s basic pay in the 
grade in which serving at time of release for each year of active serv- 
ice performed. The ConnipteoHer General has held that the 5 years’ 
service must be service as a member of a Reserve component. 

Because of the term ‘“‘member of a Reserve component’’, members 
of the Army and Air Force without specification of component are not 
now entitled to readjustment pay. 
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Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that splitting hairs? 

Colonel BurKHo per. It is, sir. We are attempting with this ac- 
tion to overcome that. 

This has resulted in inequitable treatment of individuals who must 
be involuntarily released from active duty. During the 1957 reduc- 
tion in force program, 423 of the 580 Army warrant officers involun- 
tarily released were ineligible for readjustment pay. Although all of 
them had enough total service to qualify for this pay, 120 did not have 
5 years’ service in a Reserve component, and 303 were not members of 
a Reserve component. 

This inequitable treatment was not intended. In the original ver- 
sion of the bill which became Public Law 676, 84th Congress, the 
term ‘‘Reserve officer’? was defined to include an officer or warrant 
officer of any Reserve component or of the Army and Air Force with- 
out specification of component. That term was deleted in the redraft 
of the measure and the term “member of a Reserve component” in- 
serted in its place, and was thought to be all inclusive. Not providing 
for members without specification of component was an apparent 
oversight. 

There is no obvious reason for denying readjustment pay to members 
on the sole ground that their service does not include 5 years in a 
Reserve component, while at the same time granting it to those with 
equal or lesser amounts of total service who happen to have been in a 
Reserve component for 5 years. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department of the Army on behalf of 
the Department of Defenses trongly recommends enactment of 
H.R. 6269. 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, weuld be effective from July 9, 
1956. All members of a Reserve component or of the Army and Air 
Force without specification of component, involuntarily released after 
July 9, 1956, without readjustment pay and who are otherwise quali- 
fied, will be entitled to the readjustment pay. The approximate cost 
to the Army is $937,000. It is believed that funds for this amount 
can be made available from military pay and allowance appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any people affected prior to 1956? 

Colonel BurkKHoLpER. No, sir. This was not provided before the 
date we mentioned here, sir, the enactment of Public Law 676. 

Mr. Rivers. So this takes up the remaining loose ends? 

Colonel BuRKHOLDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It only costs around $1 million—900—— 

Colonel BuRKHOLDER. $937,000, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think we can provide for it under present 
funds? 

Colonel BurKHoLpER. Yes, sir. The funds are available. 

Mr. Rivers. Have we gotten our Reserve bill through, have we 
taken care of 





Mr. SuatinsHEK. No, sir; this has to do with the definition, itself, 
this portion of the Armed Forces Reserve Act was not changed. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. This was overlooked, anyway. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. We left the definition as it had been. 

Mr. Rivers. So this is necessary, irrespective of any proposal? 

Colonel BuRKHOLDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you have to say about it? 
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Colonel Twomry. We have the same problem, but the scope is much 
smaller. 

Mr. Rivers. What would yours cost? 

Colonel Twomry. Very negligible. We have a total of eight war- 
rant officers who would be affected now, a total of seven officers who 
might be affected in the future, if they were involuntarily released. 

Mr. Rivers. I think this bill is necessary, and we need it. 

Any questions by any member of the committee? 

Without objection, the bill will be favorably reported. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Mr. Chairman, I believe the Reserve Officers 
Association would like inserted in the record their position on this 
legislation. They are in favor of it. 

Mr. Rivers. The Reserve officers are represented by Colonel 
Carlton and his able assistant, Colonel Boyar. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Cou. JoHN T. CARLTON, ExecurivE Drrector, RESERVE Or- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED Srates, Re H.R. 6269, A Bitt To 
AMEND SEcTION 265 OF THE ARMED Forces RESERVE Act OF 1952 To DEFINE 
THE TerRM ‘‘A MEMBER OF A RESERVE COMPONENT” SO AS To INCLUDE A 
MEMBER OF THE ARMY OR AIR FoRCE WITHOUT SPECIFICATION OF COMPONENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before your committee, and being permitted to present our views 
on this most important piece of legislation. 

The Pay Readjustment Act of 1956 coded as section 265 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 provided that only members of the Reserves who had been 
on active duty for 5 years were entitled to receive readjustment pay. 

Unfortunately, everyone overlooked the fact that warrant officers in the Army 
and Air Force were not created until 1954. ; 

As a consequence, when warrant officers in this category were riffed after 1956 
due to the wording of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1956, they were denied the 
opportunity to receive readjustment pay. 

Under the provisions of title IIL of Public Law 810, time in AUS is defined as 
the same as time in the Reserves. 

By overlooking this definition in the Pay Readjustment Act of 1956, a large 
number of AUS warrant officers were denied the opportunity to receive readjust- 
ment pay. 

Warrant officers in this category had to make the readjustment without any 
recognition of their long service in the Armed Forces. 

H.R. 6269, if enacted into law, will correct this injustice and enable these war- 
rant officers to receive the samé treatment which has been accorded to Reserve 
officers who were involuntarily released from active duty after the effective date 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1956. 

We strongly urge this committee to favorably consider this legislation in order 
that this injustice may be corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, we want to thank you and your committee for giving us the 
privilege of being heard on this most important piece of legislation. 


Mr. Rivers. And who else may be affected? 

Mr. SiaTtINsHEK. Actually, no one else has an interest. The Navy, 
of course, is not included in this legislation. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the Coast Guard? 

Mr. StatinsHEK. The Coast Guard is not affected. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, the bill will be reported to the 
full committee. 

I want to thank you for coming. 

That concludes our business this morning. The subcommittee will 
therefore stand adjourned subject to the call of the chair. 

(Meeting adjourned at 11:55 a.m.) 
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